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LB: Good afternoon. My name is Lorene Broersma, today is July 14, 2017. I am at the 

Upland Public Library in Upland, California, to interview Irene Colon Gonzalez. Did I 
say your name right? 

IG: Colon, yes. 

LB: Lor the Latino Veterans Oral History Project which is made possible by a grant from the 

California Humanities. And thank you, Irene, for agreeing to take part in this interview 
your story will be added to the Oral History collection at the Upland Library. So now to 
begin could you tell me or tell us where and when your father was born? 

ICG: My father was born in June of 1921, he was born in Texas—El Paso, Texas. 

LB: Okay, very good, so, and how about your grandparents, do you know anything about 


them? 
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IG: I don't know anything about my dad's parents. His father disappeared when his mom was 

pregnant with him and his mother died when he was seven. 

LB: Okay, so we—so it kind of starts with him and the family. 

IG: Yes. 

LB: Okay. And did, okay now, after your, ah, so your father did he marry after the war, 

before the war? 

IG: He was married at 17 to a 16 year old woman and the parents had, her parents had it 

annulled. He got married again, I'm not sure when, he had a daughter. While he was in 
the service he was married, they got divorced shortly after he returned from the service 
and then he later then met my mom and they got married. 

LB: And so they got married so and now growing up did you speak, you were telling me 

about language that you spoke at home would you like to share that with us? 

IG: Right, mainly English. Our parents spoke both English and Spanish and my mom and 

her sister spoke Spanglish to each other so they mostly spoke Spanish when they didn't 
want us to know what was happening so we picked up here and there but, yeah, we 
mostly spoke English at home. 

LB: Did you have any like cultural traditions from Mexico or just, you know— 

IG: Surprisingly not really. I mean when I started working for Upland Housing Authority 

they had these little traditions like for Christmas something about Baby Jesus baked in a 
cake or something, I have no idea. So we weren't really raised deep in the Mexican 
tradition but there's certain things that were traditionally Mexican, the food, just family 
orientation and that type of thing, you know, the get-togethers, that and there would be 
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Mariachis at a wedding with the regular band, there were certain things that were kind of 
more I think common to the Mexicans bom here. 

LB: Okay. And your father was bom here. 

IG: Yes, in Texas, yeah. 

LB: Right, you said in Texas. Now you were mentioning earlier kind of an interesting story 

about how he got his own place to live. He was very young so he was after his father left 
and then his mother passed away. 

IG: Yeah, he wasn't—he didn't feel he was treated very well by his relatives in fact he didn't 

graduate from junior high, he didn't go to the ceremony because he had, he said all I had 
was some ratty overalls and my shoes had holes in it and he didn't want to graduate like 
that so he never did finish that. So when he was 13 and his brother was 15 they worked 
stripping copper wires and that's how they made their money and they got their own 
place. 

LB: And how long were they at that place? 

IG: I'm really not quite sure because I know that—I'm not quite sure how old he was when he 

was drafted into the service. I know that when he got his notice he was serving time in 
Lincoln Heights jail for fighting. My mom tells me that he was—somebody had jumped 
his cousin or a friend of his and he went in to help and then they were arrested for 
fighting so. 

LB: So— 

IG: So I'm not quite sure that's where he learned—I mean where he learned boxing from but, 

yeah, he was a fighter. 

LB: And he did box, then? 
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IG: I know he boxed in the military. 

LB: Oh, okay. 

IG: He did box in the military and I have some old newspaper clippings I didn't bring them 

they're kind of faded and the paper they put out, the 12th Army Division put out a paper 
about when they had their fights and who won their fights and things but, yeah, he did 
box in the military. 

LB: Oh, interesting, so that's where he, ah, but he knew, obviously he knew before he went in. 

IG: And he must have, I mean. 

LB: So and then when you said father, what school did he attend in Texas do you remember? 

IG: I don't remember. 

LB: Okay. Now, okay your father was from Texas and I know that there were some 

oftentimes back in that area there was a lot of exclusion of Latinos like in schools like 
there were some schools in California and Orange County where they had, they 
segregated, you know, different like ethnic groups into different classrooms. Did your 
father ever talk about that in his school? 

IG: You know, he really never talked too much about his childhood or his schooling or lack 

of schooling, um, most of the stories we heard were military stories. 

LB: Okay, so that's, ah, so you really grew up in the military then? 

IG: Oh, yes. 

LB: Now, you mentioned he was drafted, was he in Lincoln Heights when he got his draft 

notice? 

IG: He was in Lincoln Heights jail from what I understand when he got his draft notice. 
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LB: How did that work, do you know? I mean if you were in jail and they would still draft 

you or? 

IG: To be honest I don't know. After speaking to you I wished I had sat with my dad and 

really got more of a history but he passed just before he turned 72 so I didn't think he was 
going to pass that young and so, yeah, so I didn't get a lot of those stories it's just things I 
just heard, you know, all growing up. 

LB: Uh huh, so that is interesting. So then he, after he was drafted into the Army, then do you 

know anything about the sequence of where he went? Did he go for—where he went for 
his basic training? 

IG: I think it was in Texas. 

LB: Texas. 

IG: I think it was in Abilene. 

LB: Okay. And he was you said, how did he become a member of the 12th Armored Division 

then? 

IG: To be honest I don't know. I'm sure, you know, when they drafted you they just put you 

in somewhere and that's where you are and that's where you stay. 

LB: Okay, so and he, ah, were there other Latino soldiers in his division that he mentioned? 

IG: Yes, there were. He was in the 12th Armored Division, they called it in the Mystery 

Division under Patton. 

LB: Okay. And then when did he, so he was in the 12th, this 12th Armored Division under 

Patton, and when did he go to Europe then with this group, this division? 

IG: To be honest if you go on the 12th Armored website it gives you all the dates and it gives 

you the chronological history of the 12th Armored. 
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LB: Okay. I have some here it talks about in Texas they went, they had training at Camp 

Campbell in Kentucky and then it continued at Camp Barkley I guess in Abilene, Texas 
and the division consisted of approximately 11,000 soldiers, were you aware of that? I 
didn't know, I mean I was surprised, so tank, field artillery, motorized infantry battalions 
and other support units. So what exactly, what kind of job or what type— 

IG: Infantry. 

LB: He was in the infantry. 

IG: Yes. 

LB: Okay, in this 12th Armored Division. 

IG: Right. 

LB: And so how would they, how did that work, did they escort the tanks or did they go 

before or after the tanks or? 

IG: You know, I really don't know. I know that, my father did tell me that they would go— 

that they would send them before Patton to clear whatever they had to clear and take care 
of whatever they had to take care of and Patton would come back afterwards. I know that 
they did liberate some of the Concentration Camps and he told us stories of when he got 
there how the people looked and they were pulling on their pant legs and just thanking 
them and my dad said it was just really a hard experience but and like I said their, the 
12th Armored Division's flag is flying, one of the flags at the Holocaust Museum in 
Washington, D.C. 

LB: In Washington. Interesting. So when this happened was this something that your father 

was not expecting when they came upon these Concentration Camps or? 
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IG: I think they were specifically used to liberate some of those camps so it was the specific 

orders that they had to do to liberate the camps. 

LB: So they were aware of it, I think, ahead of time and they, ah, so they had probably heard 

about them but maybe they didn't know what to expect. Did he ever talk about, you 
know, surprising, you know, being surprised when he first came upon them for the first 
time? 

IG: Yeah. I think that the actuality of what a person looks like who has been put through 

some of these things really affected him. 

LB: Okay, because that would be sort of shocking to come upon these starving people that— 

IG: Right. You know, and they were clutching at them and thanking them and my dad said 

they looked like, you know, skin and bones it was just, you know, really stayed with him 
all this time. 

LB: Yes, yes. Well, that's, you know, it would, wouldn't it? 

IG: Yes. 

LB: And so what were some of his duties? Did he talk about that, in the infantry? 

IG: No, not really. 

LB: Okay, and did he talk about any of the regime like what the food was like? 

IG: I have this great story. He tells me that when they had a leave and they all would go out 

and the guys were drinking and whatever my dad was very, he drank also, but he was 
always an early riser and kind of a go-getter kind of person so he'd get up early and all 
these guys were kind of, you know, still in bed and hung-over, he'd go to the mess hall, 
make a number of sandwiches and then they close the mess hall for the morning so when 
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these guys all got up they were hungry and my dad would sell them the sandwiches, 
[laugh], 

LB: A little side business. 

IG: Exactly. And he did get some perks for being a boxer in the service. 

LB: Okay, let's kind of talk about that, I find that interesting. He was a boxer in the military 

and how, well, you said when he was a civilian more or less when he was in the Lincoln 
County jail then he boxed there, too, so how did he come across, you know, kind of come 
into this whole boxing— 

IG: To be honest I wish I knew more of his story I just got little highlights from him but his 

love of boxing stayed, you know, for his lifetime. 

LB: It did, okay. And then, so, but now his boxing in the military how did that sort of evolve 

or come about or? 

IG: And I really don't know I wish I did. 

LB: You don't know. And do you remember of his bouts that he talked about, any ones in 

particular? 

IG: He didn't get specific, he did fairly well, um, but I really didn't know a lot about it until 

after he passed. I mean I knew he boxed and then when I did that, the 12th Armored, I 
mean the Abilene University started doing their thing on sports in the military it's when I 
could kind of see more of the information, I saw the pictures. 

LB: Okay, so I'm just writing this down sports in the military because that's a whole 

interesting theme there and did he talk about who would he box or would he— 

IG: I guess other units, other divisions. 

LB: And they had like whole, ah, contests. 
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IG: Oh, yeah, when I was looking it up they had baseball teams, they had football teams, they 

had boxing. You saw the picture that I showed? 

LB: Yes. 

IG: They're mostly all, what’s the word I want to use, they're, um, they're not all Latino but, 

you know, interesting group, huh? 

LB: Oh, they look like, yeah, right, now this is your dad on the left. 

IG: That's my dad, yeah. 

LB: Oh, sports boxer so this is interesting and it was mainly for entertainment then for the 

other troops in the unit. 

IG: Right. 

LB: Oh, that's interesting. So do you know how many there were? I wonder if there were 

more than just probably—did they have any like say boxing matches between other 
divisions or other units? 

IG: That's what I believe, yeah. 

LB: Okay. And this was for his division specifically. 

IG: Right, for his division specifically. 

LB: Okay. Now, what European campaigns was he involved with do you know or do you 

know when he arrived in Europe, I guess I should go back. 

IG: And I don't, I should have looked all this up but it's on the timeline for the 12th Armored 

Division if you look it up I mean they have it all chronologically. 

LB: Okay. I think there's a little bit here. I think they probably got it from this, that was the 

resource of—here's a timeline I think but— 

IG: And I just had their website up, too. 
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LB: But anyway we can, ah, so, now, did he mention any of the—it talked about—did his 

division suffer heavy casualties? 

IG: Yeah, he did. 

LB: You had mentioned about this one medic. Did he ever talk about— 

IG: He told was one horrific story that stuck with him. He had a friend and my dad hates 

snow, he used to get, he had his demons, and so he hated snow and the Christmastime 
was always kind of a depressing time for him so he tells the story that they were, I'm not 
sure where they were in Germany and it was snowing and they were hit and one of his 
good friends was hit and he was actually, it's awful, but he said half his brains were 
coming out, all you see is the blood on the snow and he could still talk, asking my dad for 
help and my dad said that later on his mother wrote my dad asking him how his son died 
and my dad couldn't tell her, he never responded, he always felt guilty he never 
responded because he could not tell her that that's the way her son died. 

LB: Oh, how dreadful. 

IG: You know, and most kids don't hear these stories. I mean, you know, my dad would tell 

stories, sometimes they would use my dad to, they would get the bergermeister of the 
town and any information and then they'd get my dad to kind of, to put it nicely, prod him 
or, you know, get information out of him so I guess my dad had a reputation for being a 
tough guy and, you know, so he did a lot of things that he wasn't proud of. I mean he still 
had shrapnel in his head when he was with my mom and my mom said he would still 
have nightmares, you know, and sometimes pieces of the shrapnel would come out of his 
face so he got cataracts at a young age because of the blows to his head. So he had 
cataract surgery when it wasn't like now, before you had to, they would weight your head 
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and you couldn't move. He had a detached retina later on in life that they had to keep 
fixing because of the blows to the head, of the injuries he sustained when he was in the 
service. 

LB: Oh, my goodness. 

IG: So he was wounded a few times. 

LB: Uh huh, and then he received you said the Purple Heart? 

IG: The Purple Heart and the Bronze Star. 

LB: Oh, and Bronze and what was the Purple Heart? Was it for the injuries— 

IG: I don't know, he had a few, he had a number of injuries I'm not sure specifically where 

and the Bronze Star it tells you how he, they were overtaken by this, whoever they were 
overtaken by, and then he, the people who were I guess the commander or whoever was 
wounded and he went back under fire and pulled the two guys to safety and got finally 
people put away and then he took control of that group and led them to, I don't know, not 
victory but to, I wish I had the paperwork here, but it says that afterwards they eventually 
evacuated the wounded men and then he took charge of the squad and led it to a 
successful attack upon the enemy position, so. 

LB: Oh, that's interesting, you can read the whole— 

IG: Yeah, okay. 

LB: Yeah, you know, about your—it mentions your father's name there and this is an award 

for the Bronze— 

IG: The Bronze Star. 

LB: The Bronze Star. 
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IG: It's actually dated so it's kind of yellowed July 10, 1945. It says Headquarters, 12th 

Armored Division, and then it says by direction of the president under the provision of 
AR600-45, 22nd September 1943, as amended, and Circular 25 Headquarters, Seventh 
United States Army dated 7 November 1944 the Bronze Star Medal is awarded to Louis 
E. Colon, and I guess that's his number, Sergeant Company A, 17th Armored Infantry 
Battalion, for heroic achievement on May 3, 1945, in the vicinity of Tegernsee, Germany. 
A roadblock defended by anti-tank rocket fire from a steep bank overlooking the road 
halted the advance of the armored column. The second platoon assaulted the hill on foot 
and was repulsed by intense automatic weapons fire. The scout and squad leader of the 
second squad were wounded and lay upon the embankment. Sergeant Colon made two 
trips forward under fire and successfully evacuated the wounded men. He then took 
charge of the squad and led it to a successful attack upon the enemy position. Entered 
Military Service from Los Angeles, California. 

LB: Can't make out what's on the back. 

IG: And this talks about, oh, more, should I read this? 

LB: Please. 

IG: Hellcat Division. With the 12th Armored Division, Seventh Army on the western front, 

during a recent tank infantry engagement in Alsace, Sergeant Luis Colon, 3447, 
Amisus(?)Street, Los Angeles, if you can believe they even had his address, really proved 
himself a hero in the eyes of his fellow halftrack crew. Right in the middle of an artillery 
concentration it was necessary to dismount from the vehicle and the California sergeant 
had to place his crew members for the attack. Without regard for his personal safety he 
saw that each man was in the safest possible position and after his men were secure aided 
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in getting several civilians mostly women and children to protected shelter away from the 
bombed area. The local soldiers division is on the front of Lieutenant General M. 

Patches American Seventh Army. The 12th Armored Division commanded by Major 
General Roderick R. Allen left the United States with a high reputation earned in his 
training in the Tennessee Maneuver area and in Texas, it's official nickname is the 
Hellcat Division. Activated on September 15, 1942, at Camp Campbell, Kentucky, the 
12th Armored Division's personnel made it a fighting unit representative of every state in 
the union. Pretty cool, huh? 

LB: Yes, that's very cool. No, it really is. And you mentioned the Hellcat Division because 

that was one of the nicknames for this 12th Armored Division. 

IG: Right. 

LB: Hellcat Division, Suicide Division, the Mystery Division. 

IG: The Mystery Division, that's the one I remember. 

LB: Yes, and that's the one but the Hellcat was another nickname I guess so that's interesting. 

So did he ever talk about other Latino soldiers in his division? 

IG: I mean he had friends, many friends that he had there, and then when they found him 

again and they started going to the reunion he was able to connect with a lot of these 
gentlemen. Like I said it wasn't very—the reunions weren't very well attended by 
Hispanics in the service I don't know why. There was also a Company D that consisted 
of all black servicemen and one year they did come to a reunion but they kind of kept 
separate also. 

LB: So they were sort of, ah, they just separated themselves. 

IG: They were separate, they did separate—no, they— 
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LB: So they were kind of segregated. Was that because of their experience in the military do 

you think? 

IG: The service separated them. They were in a separate, ah, 17th Armored, but the 

Company D and the service separated them, everyone in Company D was black. 

LB: Oh, interesting, and they did not do that with the Latinos then? 

IG: No. And my dad said that they even had a water fountain that they would—when they 

were I guess in training or wherever they were that they would only allow the black 
soldiers had to use that water fountain. 

LB: That was in basic training as well? 

IG: Yeah, right. 

LB: But Latinos didn't have that. You mentioned that you dad did feel some— 

IG: Well, one of the instances he said that they wouldn't let him use the water fountain, 

unable to do that. The lieutenant was going to make him, he told him he had to go use 
that other water fountain, what they called the black water fountain, and it just incensed 
my dad and so my dad hit him. 

LB: Oh, okay. 

IG: My dad was known for his temper. 

LB: Oh, okay. What were the disciplinary reactions? 

IG: Back to Private. 

LB: Back to Private, oh, so he was demoted then. 

IG: Yeah. Prom what I understand a couple of times, you know. 

LB: Oh, my goodness. 

IG: Yeah, he didn't suffer in silence, my dad. 
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LB: Oh, my goodness. So now in this Mystery Division, the 12th Armored Division 

commanded often by Patton, General Patton, so what did your dad have anything to say 
or had to ever met Patton or did he— 

IG: I'm not sure if he ever met him but a lot of the soldiers didn't think highly of him because 

they felt that they were the division that came in and swept through and cleaned 
everything up and that he came behind him with his group and kind of took the credit for 
the Mystery Division that's why kind of the Mystery Division, it wasn't really put out 
there what they were doing but when Patton went through it was, so they weren't really 
thrilled with Patton a lot of them. 

LB: Okay, so that—I didn't know if he had had any, you know, like interactions with him. 

IG: I don't know if he ever actually met with him but it's just the fact that as the Mystery 

Division they went in to clean things up and as a Mystery Division so they didn't write it 
down, they didn't talk about it so it was Patton that got the glory is what my dad said. 

LB: Oh, okay, instead of the people on the ground, the boots on the ground so to speak. 

IG: Yeah, right. But now in history you see that, you know, the Mystery Division is talked 

about and written about. 

LB: Right. Any movies made about them? 

IG: I don't think so. 

LB: Well, that might make an interesting movie. 

IG: My husband never got a chance to meet my father. I met my husband just before my dad 

passed away. Lrom the stories my husband always says he reminds him of that character 
that Lrank Sinatra played in Lrom Here to Eternity, that kind of tough kind of a, he said to 
me that reminds me of what your dad would have been like. 
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LB: Well, that's interesting, I'll have to watch that movie again. Now, did he discuss any 

other towns, he talked about the Concentration Camps, any of the towns? 

IG: He did, you know, I can't— 

LB: That were liberated by his division? 

IG: He did talk about certain German towns, they were in Germany a lot. He talked about 

escaping one time him and seven, there were seven of them and they were near the border 
and they were being chased and it was snowing and that all of them crossed the river to 
safety except the one who had to stumble, who stumbled and fell and they killed him. He 
did talk about a lot of times when they took prisoners it was so much to try to get these 
prisoners from where they were to wherever they had to be that sometimes instead of 
taking the prisoners they killed the prisoners, they didn't have to carry them with them. 

LB: Oh, so that—you know, I had heard other soldiers talk about that, too, so that and then 

they just buried them or something so. 

IG: Yeah. My dad did come home with, ah, he came home with two German swords. He 

said one they stole on the boat when he was coming home and the other one my mother 
did a raffle and one of my sisters got the sword and I really wanted to use that I wanted to 
give it to the 12th Armored Division to present it but I can't take it from her now but. 

And he had two books, he had books that were kind of crumbling up and everything. 
Books, I don't know where he got them from, about Hispanics in the military and later on 
then my older sister had them and supposedly she donated them to a museum in I think 
Palm Desert, a military type museum is in Palm Desert. 

LB: Oh, I think there is a museum out there. 

IG: Yeah. So she gave them those books. 
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LB: So what, now, with these prisoners then so they could not, they— 

IG: Tried to guard prisoners or a big group of prisoners when you had so far to travel— 

LB: It was just, it got too, just too much of a burden or— 

IG: Yeah. My dad did speak a little smattering of German he picked up. 

LB: Oh, did he learn it then, yeah, wow. How long was he like in Germany then? 

IG: I really don't know. 

LB: Enough to pick up a few words here and there. 

IG: Right. And they used to use my dad for translating a lot even with the people who spoke 

Spanish because my dad's English was so good. 

LB: Oh, that's interesting, too. So did he have much opportunity to do that when he was in 

Europe say or? 

IG: No, more I think after when he came out of the military. 

LB: Oh, when he came back, okay. And was he ever in Lrance, then? 

IG: I believe he was in Lrance also. And now that you've triggered this I'm going to have to 

go back to the website and kind of look at the chronological order of where they went and 
it might even be in that little paper I gave you. 

LB: Yeah, I think it's in—oh, yeah, maybe so and then it was, ah, I know it was in this little 

article here. 

IG: No, this is something else. This is it. 

LB: Right, yeah, it talks about this one— 

IG: Well, see this was the plan before they actually built it for the museum. And I've been to 

the museum a couple of times in fact that's where my mom's going now, she's going to 
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Abilene in a couple of weeks to the museum and to the reunion that they're having every 
year. So it's so sad when you go back because a lot of the men are gone now. 

LB: One by one. 

IG: Yeah. I mean my mom's going to be 93, 91 and my dad was five years older than her so 

these gentlemen are in their 90's now that's why us kids aren't so young anymore either. 

LB: So how many, ah, now will you be going back do you think at any time? 

IG: We don't want my mom going, my mom has gone by herself in her 80's, she's flown by 

herself. 

LB: Yeah, wow. 

IG: To these things. One sister has gone back the last two years I'm hoping to go with her the 

next following year it's just that I've been to Abilene twice already and I didn't really 
want to go to Abilene again, yeah. So one year it was here. Most of the time it's back 
over there where we have to fly. One year it was in Las Vegas and my husband went 
with us. I know they've had it in Hawaii, you know, but as it gets smaller and smaller, 
you know, you have to have someone who's going to handle it and set up the hotel and 
the whole bit and everything. So they have their hospitality—when I first started going it 
was before 911 and before that sense the patriotism so when they would start their 
meetings and they start with the Pledge of Allegiance I mean those men, they all stood, 
they all put their hands over their heart, you could see that patriotism that we kind of had 
lost in our generation before 911. Sol started going, I went the first time I think about 22 
years ago so it was before 911 and before, you know, they all had that sense of patriotism 
you stand up, you put your hand on your heart, you say the Pledge of Allegiance out loud 
and yeah. 
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LB: And so they kept that up. 

IG: Every year. They've met every year since the war ended. 

LB: Now have they done oral history, they've done oral history projects it sounds like, yeah. 

IG: With the university in Abilene. 

LB: Yeah. 

IG: So I'm not sure on the website if you can actually look at some of those. 

LB: That should be an interesting collection to look at, too, the 12th Armored Division 

because I, you know, I'm reading about it, it sounds really interesting and I guess some of 
these German towns they were really, ah, there was one where they—oh, the 12th 
Armored suffered heavy casualties in Herschel Stein. 

IG: That's a— 

LB: Did your dad ever talk about that? 

IG: Yeah, he did talk about it. I remember that town. He just, you know, he just—he didn't 

talk in detail so much, you know, and he did and that's why I'm absorbing some of these 
stories but we never just sat there and he told us the stories it was just in everyday life or 
something would jog a memory or, you know, and I wish I had, you know, who knows, I 
had the foresight to kind of tape some of these things or write some of these things down. 

LB: But, now, never late to start. 

IG: I know. 

LB: Now, did he, was this maybe where his friend was shot? 

IG: I think it was, yeah, maybe it was because that just—I mean we heard that story a number 

of times, that really resonated with him. 
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LB: Oh, with his town here because it sounds like there was a, just a, you know, a horrendous 

number of casualties. 

IG: And it's funny my dad was in the Army, his brother was in the Navy. 

LB: Oh, my, so you had it covered two branches of the service. So where was your uncle 

then? 

IG: I was young when he passed. I mean like I said they had their demons, part of it growing 

up, so he did die due to alcoholism, my uncle, and I think that he died in jail. 

LB: Oh, dear, so. 

IG: At that time I was, you know, I was a toddler I think at the time. So there's five girls and 

my brother. 

LB: So five girls in your family and a brother, so there's six of you. 

IG: Yeah. My brother was adopted when he was like, um, I think I was 13 when they 

adopted my brother. 

LB: Oh, that's interesting. So was this uncle the one that your dad lived with? 

IG: Right, just the two of them. 

LB: Okay, the one where he did the copper wiring business? 

IG: Um hum, yeah. Can you imagine being on your own at 13 and 15? 

LB: No. 

IG: Can you imagine someone giving them an apartment? 

LB: Yeah, that's amazing or even to even rent to somebody like that if you were the landlord. 

IG: Right, but they earned their money and he didn't have a lot—that's what he said, if the 

enemy took his notes that he written they probably couldn't read them anyway because 
my poor spelling and my poor handwriting but I understood what I was writing. 
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LB: Uh huh, like his own code then. 

IG: Right, exactly. 

LB: So how long, okay, what else did he—any other war stories that you can remember? 

IG: I'm trying to think. My favorite is the one where he sold the sandwiches. 

LB: Oh, yeah, that is an interesting one. 

IG: Yeah. I really can't, I can't remember any off the top of my head. I wish I had sat down 

and wrote all of this stuff down because I've been so busy this week I almost forget that I 
was meeting with you. 

LB: Did he ever make any sandwiches for you and he said this is just like the sandwich I 

made for the troops? 

IG: Oh, yeah, yeah. 

LB: What was on those sandwiches? 

IG: Yeah, funny. His favorite was fried baloney. 

LB: Oh, he would make fried baloney sandwiches for those soldiers? 

IG: Yeah, whatever they had he put together sandwiches together and he'd make the guys pay 

for them that's how he made his extra money. So my dad was a survivor. I think part of 
the reason he died young, well, he was a recovered alcoholic also, but I think it's the poor 
nutrition he had while growing up because he really didn't get the kind of food that he 
needed living off and on with different relatives and stuff and I think the poor nutrition 
growing up kind of took a hand. He had an aortic aneurism and he died from 
complications of that. 

LB: Oh, dear. 
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IG: Well, after he survived that and then when he was going to be, um, start walking him they 

were going to take the_thing out of his neck he had a heart attack. 

LB: Oh, goodness. 

IG: At that time it was Easter Sunday and it doesn't always land on the same day. So they 

had a small limited staff at the convalescent home and then he had a second heart attack 
and that's when he passed so we weren't expecting it. 

LB: Oh, goodness, no. 

IG: He only got to 72 so. 

LB: Oh, that's tragic because, yeah, you thought oh, you know. 

IG: And my dad, we all were close with my dad, my dad said he couldn't change his shirt 

because there were all the little girls waiting to—wherever he was going to go we were 
going to go so he had all his little daughters following him. 

LB: Oh, that's—so now, in your family you said you had the five sisters and are you, which, 

are you the—where are you in the five? 

IG: I have an older sister who's going to be 68 and then my mom lost two in between us so 

I'm going to be 62. I have a sister who's going to be 60 this year, one who's 58 or 59 I 

always forget her and one that's 55 and my brother's 40, he's kind of another lost soul I 
really don't see him anymore but, yeah. 

LB: So you have a wide range of ages there. 

IG: My favorite memory is my dad taking us downtown Los Angeles to see all the Christmas 

decorations they don't do anymore and then he'd take us, just by himself not my mom, to 
Clifton's Cafeteria and get whatever you wanted and on my tray the first thing I got was a 
piece of chocolate cake. 
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LB: Clifton's Cafeteria, there was an institution from a long time ago. 

IG: Yes. 

LB: So, now, after the military we talked about some of his awards which, you know, are 

really amazing, you know, I mean with a Purple Heart but then the Bronze Star, I mean 
that's and what you read, that's very impressive so look at where he came from, you 
know, he came from the, you know, being drafted out of the jail to winning the Bronze 
Star. 

IG: Right. 

LB: You know, awarded the Bronze Star. 

IG: That's what he says, you know, during peace time he wouldn't have gotten far because of 

no education but during wartime, you know, his basic qualities are what got him where 
he, you know, where he went in the service. 

LB: Right. So when was he discharged, do you know anything about that? 

IG: I had that, I don't think I brought it with me. I have his discharge card. 

LB: Oh, you do. 

IG: Yeah. 

LB: Okay. And after he was out of the military did he go back to school like use the GI Bill 

or anything? 

IG: No, no he didn't. He worked at a factory, my mom was working at a factory that he was 

working at and they grew up and he lived in a place they called Dog Town it's in Lincoln 
Heights, it where, um, what's that, it's off of Soto in L.A. and it was called Dog Town. 

LB: Okay, really. 
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IG: Because it was near a pound of something. Dog Town in Lincoln Heights. So they were 

both working at factory that made I think they called them cores!?) , I don't know exactly 
what cores!?) are but, urn, and that's when he met my mom. 

LB: Okay, at this factory. 

IG: Yeah. 

LB: Okay, and so that's when they married and then where did they—how did they—did they 

move out here or did they always live in Los Angeles? 

IG: They lived in L.A., they lived—their first house was in L.A. and then we moved to a 

house in Montebello, California, and he passed away when we were living there and my 
mom had that house like, um, they lived like 50 years before she sold it and then she 
moved in with me for a while in there but when my dad passed away they were still 
living at the house in Montebello. 

LB: Did any of you kids go to school under the GI Bill? 

IG: No. My, um, we were raised like, you know, a lot of Hispanics, to, we weren't 

encouraged to go to college, we were encouraged to get a skill that would help you make 
money and to live. My youngest sister joined the service. 

LB: Oh, interesting. 

IG: But it was so, she had had a surgery to remove a cyst and an ovary I mean she was like 19 

or something. 

LB: Oh, my word, young. 

IG: Yeah. So she said when she went into the service while you heal on the outside the 

inside takes a while to heal so because of the intensity of basic training she got sick over 
there she couldn't continue and she got a medical discharge from the service. 
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LB: After basic training then, oh interesting? 

IG: Yeah, after basic training so she didn't have to stay, yeah, my younger sister. 

LB: Was it the Army or? 

IG: It was the Army. 

LB: The Army. 

IG: I'm telling you that song we grew up it says I'd much rather be a soldier than a fancy 

dressed marine, I'd rather be the pride of Uncle Sam so pass the ammunition to the 12th 
Armored Division and send me to the USA, I really mean it, and send me to the USA. 
And we would sing that as little girls. 

LB: So, yeah, and tell us about, you know, that was an interesting story where, how you were 

raised, what he did, you know, about— 

IG: Saturday mornings he'd wake up singing revelry, get us all up early, we learned to make 

our beds with military comers, I still do it to this day, a nice taut sheet. We all had our 
jobs, you know, so, yeah, and so we grew in that, you know, that atmosphere, not a strict 
military but you said yes, sir, no, sir. The Colon sisters, the women who knew us because 
we were always well-behaved, nicely dressed so, yeah, it was interesting. So like I say 
like this book I'm giving you to me I don't have really much family pictures of my dad at 
all from his side of the family so in essence it is almost like the family album that we go, 
you know, looking at this pictures. 

LB: And this is all military. 

IG: He has a lot of friends, you can see a lot of his friends in there, different—just different 

things you have to look at it to see different— 

LB: Do you have the names of, ah, in there? 
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IG: He kind of wrote some of the names in there. 

LB: Okay, very good. 

IG: It looks like he wrote it in pen in there. 

LB: Very good, so we can, yeah, well, we can scan some of those and then I'll lock it up in the 

case. 

IG: Okay. 

LB: But I, yeah, so this song that you sang how often did you sing that? 

IG: Oh, no, we didn't go, our idea of going on vacation we went to the beach for day or this 

place we went camping, ah, I think it was an hour and a half away and we'd sing that 
while we were driving. 

LB: Okay, alright, that's good, but that was, ah, I bet you liked—did you like singing then 

when you were? 

IG: Yeah, yeah, yeah. 

LB: At the top of your lungs. 

IG: Right. What do we know. 

LB: Very good. So what did he—how was it for him do you think was it for him to transition 

from military to, obviously, the military like you said became his family. 

IG: I think it was hard. I think—I think he enjoyed the sense of family, the sense of order 

being in the military. So I think coming out like I said he had his demons I mean he was 
a great dad always worked but he was a functioning alcoholic in later life, you know, 
always got up, went to his job, came home, treated us great but as I got older I could see 
that he was suffering depression and Hispanics back then you didn't go to counseling. 

But later on in life I would see him sitting in the den in his recliner and just kind of 
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morose and I see now that my dad was suffering from depression but they never, you 
don't, they didn't get help with those type of things, you didn't go to counseling back then. 
So I think leaving the military and, you know, it just caused depression in him I believe. 

LB: Oh, that's too bad. Probably, you know, it might have been the experiences in the 

military, it could have been any number of things. 

IG: Like I said my mom said that he would have nightmares for many, many, many years 

after they were together, you know, and he still had some of the, especially with his eyes, 
you know, he was pretty much legally blind kind of because he had cataract surgery, the 
old kind of way, he had detached retinas, he still had shrapnel kind of coming out of 
his—my mom said it would work its way out on his face because you couldn't take that 
out it was too close in the face so over the years it would work its way out and I think the 
wounds he suffered, the things he saw. Um, I have a girlfriend, I know this is kind of 
whose friend was in the military, I think it was Vietnam, and she couldn't stand it because 
he had these books of all these terrible pictures of all these things they had done to people 
and what he had done and he thought it was funny. Well, that's how he—that was 
depression because later he ended up killing himself. 

LB: Oh, gosh. 

IG: So what she thought was a guy with no sense of feeling and who didn't care and had these 

pictures, you know, people deal in certain ways and he couldn't deal with what, things 
you have to do and he took his own life. 

LB: Oh, goodness. 

IG: Yeah. 

LB: That happens too often, doesn't it, with a lot of military. 
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IG: Right. And I see it now. I can see the problems and things now of the military men now 

who are coming home with all the PTSD and all these other issues. And now it's the 
women now, too, there's a lot of women in the military. 

LB: Right, right. So, you know, when your dad was wounded you said with the shrapnel did 

you know, did he ever tell you exactly how he was wounded or where he— 

IG: No, never did. I should ask my mom. 

LB: She might know. 

IG: Yeah, because I told her, I was trying to ask her again, you know, if she had any stories 

about my dad and she said I can only tell you what he told me—yes, I know that, mom. 
You know, tell me what he told you. 

LB: Yeah. 

IG: So I'll have to see if I can get some more stories of her but, you know, he wasn't shy 

about telling stories I mean we didn't just hear the nice stories we heard the terrible, you 
know, the fact that they would use him sometime not to torture but to persuade 
information and he felt, you know, he had to kind of intimidate like they call the 
bergermeister over the town, his family to get the bergermeister to talk. 

LB: Oh, my. 

IG: So we didn't just hear the nice stories we heard, you know, the reality stories. 

LB: Goodness and that's what, so, his coercion worked then. 

IG: Yeah. Like I said we didn't grow up hearing about Uncle Bob and Aunt Mary, those 

were the stories we grew up hearing. 

LB: Oh, my goodness, so. 

IG: Yeah. But we adored my dad, all my sisters, we all adored my dad. 
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LB: So what did you think when you heard these stories? 

IG: You know, we grew up hearing them so much you really didn't think anything of it. 

Now, as an adult I think wow, you were telling those things to little girls? But at the time 
you didn't really think about it, it was just how you grew up and what you heard and, you 
know. 

LB: And it was part of the war. 

IG: And it was part of the war. My dad was proud of being in the war and I really think 

besides the horrible part it was also a good part of his life where he felt a sense of family, 
a sense of community, a sense of order that he didn't have growing up and so. The first 
time he got married he was 17. 

LB: Yes. 

IG: And even back then so, but the girl's family my mom said had it annulled. I didn't find 

out about my dad's first marriage until after he passed. 

LB: Oh. 

IG: Lrom my mom. 

LB: Was there ever any connection between the two after all that time, after it was annulled? 

IG: No, and they didn't have any children but his second wife, ah, it was funny he had a 

daughter. So my dad had six daughters and his brother had three daughters, all girls. 

LB: Oh, wow. 

IG: So I remember this girl staying with our family every once in a while, you know, I 

never—they never said this is your sister, your half-sister, so I didn't connect it until I 
was older and then I realized she would stay with us because my dad would get custody 
of her sometime and get to see her but it's weird what you didn't talk about back then. 
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LB: Right, you didn't, so you didn't know and they didn't tell you because maybe too many 

questions or something. 

IG: So I was born in 1955 so that was, you know, back then you didn't really talk about that 

and my mom's parents didn't want her to marry my dad because he was divorced with a 
child that was a big stigma back then. 

LB: Oh, right, yeah. So are you still in touch with that half-sister? 

IG: We did for a while after he passed away, we don't really see her anymore. 

LB: Okay, just kind of— 

IG: I do see, um, we stopped even seeing his two nieces from his brother's second wife. The 

first wife his brother married a girl when she was like 16 and she had a baby and she 

passed away in childbirth. 

LB: Oh, dear. 

IG: So when he met the, and so the parents of the young girl kept the baby and raised her. 

When my uncle married this other woman she convinced him to take the girl away from 
the grandparents so they didn't have to pay any kind of child support and my father 
convinced them to give her back to the grandparents because that's who she knew and 
those are her family. So she loves my dad for that, she kept in contact with my dad and 
she still calls my mom. I just took my mom up north she lives in Mendocino, where does 
she lives, somewhere up north, and I just drove her up there to visit that niece she's in her 
70's now and she can't drive over here. 

LB: Oh, wow, amazing. 

IG: She still kept in contact with my dad, um, in fact she was named after my dad's mother 

like one of my sisters. She lives in, what is it, she lives in Waterford, California. 
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LB: Oh, Waterford, I don't know where that is. 

IG: It's up north out near Modesto or somewhere, inland, yeah, so. 

LB: Okay, in the Inland Valley, then, in the Central Valley area. Okay. Well an interesting 

story, a lot of stories there. 

IG: I tell you we loved hearing all those stories. 

LB: Yeah, yeah, no, but that's good. Was your dad, was he—he joined, you said, he was a 

member of this—did he ever join any Latino Veterans organizations or just veterans 
organizations at all? 

IG: No. And I don't know why. I don't know if it's because Latinos didn't do that back then, 

you didn't really join things like that. I don't know if he didn't have the access to those 
kind of things. Like I said they didn't find him—they thought my dad had been killed 
like after everybody got separated they thought that my dad maybe had got killed 
toward the end of the war they didn't even know my dad was still alive. 

LB: Oh. 

IG: And it was another Hispanic soldier that found my dad and started inviting him to the 

reunions. So there was a Hispanic contingency that went to these reunions but as the 
years went by after my dad passed you didn't see anymore. 

LB: Did they keep in touch with each other, then, kind of like you said the Hispanic kind of 

group? 

IG: After they found my dad they did because they would meet every year at the reunions. 

They would go without fail, my parents would always go to the reunion then afterwards 
we would send them to Vegas for three days. So they always went to the reunions. And 
in fact when my dad was in the service and a boxer there was a gentlemen there that 
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wouldn't have run in the same circles as my dad but when they met at the reunion he 
recognized my dad because he was a boxer and he recognized my dad and the first thing 
he said he told my dad is hey, you got fat because my dad used to be a skinny boxer. So 
they developed a friendship that lasted for years and they'd meet every year, they're from 
Chicago, and they'd meet every year and my dad would go visit them, they visited us and 
the year my dad passed he still came to the reunion and then he just didn't want to 
anymore because he would miss my dad so much they just developed a friendship that 
they really didn't have in the military but it was afterwards. 

LB: Uh huh, well, that's good. So your father didn't belong to like any like LULAC or any 

kind of other, you know, Latino political organization or— 

IG: No. 

LB: Okay, because that's, ah, you know, that, I guess, ah— 

IG: And maybe it was the lack of education I don't know. I don't know if—I know Luana's 

father is from a different spectrum than my dad from what she tells me and her 
experiences and he went on to school and everything so they're like we're on two 
different spectrums. 

LB: But, you know, all interesting stories. 

IG: Right. 

LB: And so I—did the military, ah, do you think his experience influenced his thinking about 

war in general or the military or does it affect yours do you think? 

IG: You know, I didn't have a negative connotation of war I mean because of dad I mean it 

worked for my dad and I think it works for a number of people that sense of camaraderie, 
that sense of something, a common goal, and I think it works for a lot of people it's just 
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that it's hard when you're doing it during wartime I mean you lose people, I mean, you 
know. I'm so glad I wasn't a boy and I didn't have to go into the military. 

LB: It would have been at a good time. 

IG: Yeah. 

LB: Or we'd be doing a different interview. 

IG: Exactly. And it's funny that my, see, and it must have been, it had to have had left us 

with something positive because my youngest sister tried to join. 

LB: Yes. 

IG: And it was during peacetime, too, but— 

LB: Right, but she—she she did want to—what did your dad say when she joined? Did he 

have any opinions about it? 

IG: He was happy about it. 

LB: Oh, he was, oh, interesting. 

IG: It's funny, my dad has a tattoo that says Mother Eva, his mom, because, you know, and 

that same sister got a tattoo in an entirely different area but she got the same tattoo as my 
dad. 

LB: Oh, really, oh, that is interesting. That is interesting. So all in all it sounds like you 

had—it was a positive influence on your life. 

IG: Right. 

LB: You make beds with military corners. 

IG: And my cousin, I guess because of his upbringing, we were, um, he was very big about 

sharing and never telling anyone that we don't have enough to eat and we went through 
some rough times because of my dad's eyesight and because of recovering from 
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alcoholism and stuff there were times when my dad couldn't work and so but I never felt, 
we never felt poor. I remember they did got a, in our neighborhood, they got a box 
together and stuff for us for Thanksgiving with food and things but we never connected 
it, we never felt deprived, we never felt, ah, we went to a Catholic Grammar School and 
back then because of our circumstances they didn't always make us pay to be, you 
couldn't do that now, but we went to a Catholic school, grammar school, until eighth 
grade. And I remember one time my mom hated it but she had to go get food stamps 
because my dad was in the hospital he had had that surgery and she didn't want me to 
know she sent me to go read the magazines, I'm an avid reader, she sent me to go read the 
magazines because she didn't want to see me paying with food stamps. But I don't 
remember ever feeling like we didn't have enough or we didn't, we were poor, you know. 
We had a great childhood, I had a very happy childhood. 

LB: Well, that's good, I mean that's good that your, you know, that your mom and probably 

both your parents wanted to at least have you, you know, have that, you girls have that. 

IG: So I don't know why he didn't take advantage of anything he could have afterwards. I 

don't know if that was even in his head, I don't know, I'm not sure why. 

LB: Of like the veterans resource and— 

IG: Right. 

LB: But I've heard other veterans say that, too, that sometimes the resources are not as, they're 

not as mentioned or as publicized or as promoted maybe. 

IG: But he did have his surgeries because of insurance, he did have the surgery for his eyes 

done at the Veterans Hospital. 

LB: Okay. 
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IG: The Veterans Hospital in Long Beach. I remember going to visit him and I remember, as 

kids, but he did have his surgery there using the Veterans. 

LB: And did your mom work then, when your dad was— 

IG: She worked for, um, until my oldest sister went to kindergarten and then she never 

worked, she stayed home to take care of us. 

LB: Okay, because all you girls were so small and they needed that, yeah. Okay, so that's, 

well, you've accomplished a lot then to have—but so you, all in all, you felt like, you 
know, the whole experience with the military upbringing that was, it sounded like it gave 
you some sort of stability. 

IG: Right and it gave him stability. I think it was positive for my dad. I mean, of course, 

there was terrible things that happened but I think he was lost when he went into the 
service and he kind of found himself, you know, but him with no education to become 
sergeant was something for a Latino, you know. 

LB: Right, right, very interesting. Well, is there anything else you would like to add that we 

haven't covered. We've got a whole, it sounds like a whole field that's opened here. I 
mean anything else that you can think, any other stories or— 

IG: Right now I can't think of anything. But, yeah, it gave all my sisters and I sense of kind 

of, you know, everything was in order, we had our rules, we had our job every weekend 
that we had to do and, you know. But it was fun, too, I mean how many little girls learn 
to sing a military song. 

LB: Why don't you sing that again for me at the end of this. 

IG: I'll say it but I won't sing it. 

LB: Okay. 
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IG: I'd much rather be a soldier than a fancy dressed marine, I'd rather be the pride of Uncle 

Sam so pass the ammunition to the 12th Armored Division and send me to the USA. 
LB: Very good. Thank you for that. Thank you. 

IG: Thank you. 

LB: So I'm going to turn it off now, okay. 

END OL INTERVIEW 
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